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SELECTIONS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
WILLIAM DORSEY. 
(Continued from page 387.) 


“ Eleventh month 28th.—H ave attended Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting, which was very large ; 
abundance of ministry; the public meetings 
mostly of a harmonious character. I trust 
that the testimonies we hold so dear were well 
sustained. I had sweet fellowship with many 
dear friends, and have cause for gratitude to 
my Heavenly Father for the blessing of His 
preservation. Some of the loved ones have 
passed from this life; others, venerable in age 
and shining lights, adorning their faith with 
the innocency of the little child, are awaiting 
an entrance into the eternal kingdom. Surely 
the mantles of these will rest upon some who 
are desirous of emulating their example. 

“Our convention upon Indian affairs was 
interesting. A lengthy report was received 
from our valuable Superintendent Barclay 
White, containing recommendations which 
received our approval. To execute these in 
connection with the Government, our Execu- 
tive Committee was enlarged, and directed to 
give the necessary care demanded by their 


_ Importance, as a means of promoting more 


effectually the civilization of the Indians. 
When we have had sufficient means to carry 
on the work, great improvement in their con- 
dition has been manifest. 

“ First month, 1874.—The end of the year 
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brings many cares. I have not spent an idle 
year; and I know that the desire to serve my 
Master has been with me, amid my many en- 
gagements and in my conflicts with infirm- 
ities. ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to 
Thee!’ Oh, may this not only be the thought 
of my heart, and the words of my lips, but 
may it be my real experience while in this 
life! Again, this New Year, may I rightly 
pray for Thy continued direction: Keep 
those dear to my heart in the path of loving 
obedience to Thy commands. And enable 
me by precept and example to lead them to 
the fold of Christ, where, safe from the evils 
of this world, we may all find shelter beneath 
Thy protecting power. 

“ First month 13th, 1874 —Started for Wash- 
ington with my friend John Saunders to at- 
tend, by invitation, the annual conference 
with the Board of Indian Commissioners. It 
was an interesting meeting. Found our 
friends S. M. Janney, B. R. Roberts and R. 
T. Bentley, who, with ourselves, represented 
our portion of the Society of Friends. Many 
other members of various Christian sects 
were present ; also Cherokee and Creek In- 
dians. There was considerable talking, but 
very little done. Our resolution was adopted, 
approving, as a success thus far, the Peace 
Policy of the administration as inaugurated 
by President Grant. 

“T gathered from what was said by the 
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representatives of the various missionary so-|I had been reading the “ Rise and Progress 


cieties, that the first step towards civilizing 
the Indians was to teach them the arts of 
civilized life and the English language, break 
up the hunt and have means enough to build 
them houses; clothe them in the garments of 
civilized life; fence in farms, and enable 
them to support themselves. When you show 
what you mean to do, they will believe you ; 
and surely after the deceptions that have 
been practised, they have a right to doubt 
the white man’s promises until they see their 
fulfillment. We had pleasant inverviews 
with Sec. Delano and Commissioner Smith. 
They cheerfully offer us every facility in their 
power to carry on the work in the Northern 
Superintendency. 

“Passed from this life on the morning of 
the 12th inst., Margaret Kaufeldt, a purified 
spirit, redeemed from the world through Di- 
vine grace. From early life she was an ex- 
ample of Christian endurance. When ver 
young she was afilicted with a disease which 
left her so crippled in hands and feet that she 
was entirely deprived of their use. 

“Unwilling to become a burden to her 
friends, she was cenveyed to the Germantown 
Poor House, where she remained twenty years. 
There she was surrounded by some of the 
elements of human passion and infirmity, 
manifested by many of those who become in- 
mates in such institutions. All her powers 
were devoted to allaying the quarrels and 
dissensions that arose among them. When 
the Lutherans established an Orphans’ Home 
in Germantown, they provided a room for 
Margaret. Here she found a refuge. She 
told me she had never told her sorrows to 
any but her Lord. He had at length brought 
her out of a home of toil to one of rest. Here 
she found a refuge of peace without, as well 
as within, and she gave thanks to Him to 
whom she owed all that she was and all that 
was bestowed upon her. It has been my 
privilege to spend many happy moments in 
her heavenly society. I never heard a com- 
plaint from her lips, and was always met with 
the same serene countenance and bright 
smile> She has gone, dear sainted spirit, to 
dwell foreyer with Him she so loved and fol- 
lowed upon earth—gone to the rest for the 
people of God, where there are no trials and 
conflicts, sorrows and tears, the hand of a 
dear and loving Father wiping them all away. 
Some were so confident of the power of her 
prayers that they were frequently asked for 
in seasons of suffering or afiliction. 

“ Second month —At Monthly Meeting this 
morning my mind was much impressed with 
the subject of Christian ministry, but I re- 
mained silent from a desire not to venture on 
ap expression of my own thoughts unbidden. 


of Friends,” by William Penn, and was Jed 
to contrast the ministry of which he speaks 
with that of the present day. It was com. 
forting to my mind to know that there wasa 7 
time when a true servant of the Lord might 7 
preach Jesus Christ and Him crucified with- 4 
out being subjected to the charge of ortho- 
doxy in its obnoxious meaning. 

“The name of Jesus was in that day loudly 
professed by a corrupt hierarchy, and, ‘like 
priest, like people,’ many of their followers 
were no better. Professing Christ, they de- 
spised and rejected His spirit. Friends, how- 
ever, did not hesitate to exalt that glorious 
name for fear of being associated in the minds 
of their hearers with those who held it only 
in the outward, mingled with the false theo- 
ries and dogmas of religion in that day, 
They all the more proclaimed it as the only 
true foundation, proving their own claim to 
it by the devotion of their lives to the law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which, in 
those who obey it, sets free from the law of 
sin and death. No fear of man could drive 
them from this eternal Rock of Ages. 

“They withstood with calm resignation all 
the storms and tempests of passion which the 
truth they proclaimed roused to madness in 
their adversaries, whilst they showed them 
how inconsistent their lives were with the 
life of Him whom they called Lord. I be- 
lieve, before our Zion shall shine in its beauty, 
the day must come when Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified will be preached in the power 
and demonstration of the Spirit, when the 
people will be led away from the dry husks 
of a fanciful philosophy to seek Him alone 
who can give them rest. 

“T mean not to allude to a dependence 
upon any new belief of a historical fact as 
the means of salvation, but dependence upon 
the deep, significant knowledge of the power 
of the spirit of Christ in the soul, working 
there in the lowliness, the purity, the holiness 
of His sinless life, redeeming from the love 
of the world and the power of the world, and 
building us up ‘in that all-sufficient faith 
which sustains us as it did Him, if we drink 
of His cup and endure His baptism. As He 
overcame temptation, endured suffering, and 
always did those things which pleased His 
Father, He was ministered unto by the angels 
of God, so we are succored by Him, if we, 
according to the measure of grace vouchsafed, 
obey, endure and overcome. 

“The sacrifice of Christ has a deep spirit- 
ual significance, not in the outward shedding 
of blood as an oblation to God, but in the obe- 
dience, the suffering, the utter abnegation of 
self, as culminating in His agony in the gar- 

den of Gethsemane, yielding the submission 
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due to the Divine Power which sustained 
Him under the affliction of the wrong, the 
cruelty, the outrage of a heartless, wicked 

eople, the crown of thorns, the purple robe, 

eing spit upon, mocked, scourged, and 
nailed to the cross, sealing with His death 
the testimony to the truth which He was born 
to bear witness unto. 

“Truly the sacrifice was in the spirit of the 
offering. Art thou willing, fellow-professor 
of the name of Christ, to be made subject to 
that Almighty Power which will enable thee 
to drink of His cup and endure His bap- 
ism ? 
ms Second month 24th.— Attended the funeral 
of a member of our Society. He was a de- 
scendant of one of our carly Friends who 
settled about Merion, near Philadelphia. 
For years he had been a sufferer from some 
spinal affection, and was fully resigned to the 
einen At his request a chapter from St. 
John’s gospel was read before the body was 
removed. 

“T felt it right to call the large assemblage 
of people present, composed of various de- 
nominations, to the great truth that member- 
ship of religious sects and a profession of the 
name of Christ does not constitute them 
Christians or followers of Christ according to 
His own avowed conditions, upon which alone. 
He would recognize them as His disciples, 
viz., a life of devotion to His commands—a 
belief and profession that lead us now to 
serve Him in spirit, showing we are branches 
abiding in Him, the true Vine, by the abun- 


dant fruits which true faith grows, thus glo- | 


rifying the great Husbandman. 

“T felt the testimony to be a close and 
searching one, and I have reason to believe 
it was so accepted by others. If Christ reigns 
within us, then do we become sanctified and 
redeemed from all prejudices, bigotry and 
intolerance. Hatred and strife cannot dwell 
in the heart of a Christian. However tempted 
he may be, the power to overcome will enable 
him to say, ‘Get thee behind me!’ The great 
uncertainty of life was also dwelt upon. Our 
brother had lingered long, whilst the messen- 
ger might come in the twinkling of an eye. 

“T have since learned that upon the return 
of the funeral a lady, conversing with her 
family upon the subject of the discourse at 
the house, after replying affirmatively to some 
remarks of her niece, who stated that her 
prejudice long felt against our Friends had 
been that morning entirely wiped away, sud- 
denly dropped her head upon her breast and 
breathed her last! A solemn admonition, 
indeed, to be ever watchful unto prayer; al- 
ways ready for the call! Peaceful, indeed, 
to the prepared soul is such an end! Deeply 
trying to the survivors! but the dear Lord’s 
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hand heals the wound, and the oil and wine 
restore when the rod of affliction has fallen. 
(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A DAY'S EXPERIENCE. 


“ Enter into My vineyard.” It was one of 
Anna Gordon’s days of “heavy musings.” 
She desired above everything else to be in the 
Master’s service. She yearned for association 
with the children of His household. 

There were so many good works going on 
in the world, and the workers were having 
their reward. They were cheered with the 
results of their labor, and were happy in the 
sympathy and companionship of one another. 

hey did not feel that they were working for 
an “austere master.” Their “penny a day ” 
was such joy and peace when they were faith- 
ful. Yet in all these noble charities these 
self-denying, disinterested labors she took no 
part. She was in the habit of “ speech to- 
ward God,” and her musings were often com- 
munings. This day as she sat quietly alone 
in her chamber, she “ talked” with her best 
Friend something after this manner: 

“ Dear Father, Thou knowest that the de- 
sire of my heart is toward Thee. The world 
and its pleasures do not satisfy me. Literature 
and art are grand and beautiful, but their 

ursuit has failed to satisfy my heart. Thou 

eves how my hands are tied: with a del- 
icate husband, straining every nerve to pro- 
vide for the wants of our home—with children, 
who require many and various ministrations— 
with an afflicted child, who requires my al- 
most constant care—with small means and 
need of close economy and overtaxing per- 
sonal labor, what can I do to further Thy 
work and advance Thy banner? When I go 
out upon the street I witness so much misery 
and want, and wickedness, and realize so fully 
the unhappy conditions of so many homes and 
hearts, that I am overwhelmed with a sense 
of it, and yet so powerless, 

“T have no desire to be seen or known 
among men; but I long, with an unutterable 
longing, to do something toward lifting this 
great burden of hearts.” 

Quietly the Spirit responded : 

“ Thine own sphere, though humble, first to 
fill. Be a faithful, loving wife, a patient, 
prayerful mother, teaching the true way by 
precept and example, and many little open- 
ings will present wherein thou mayest labor, 
remembering, dear child, that faithfulness in 
small things hath a promise.” 

So with this talk with the Comforter, she 
arose and went with renewed strength to her 
work, Everything was a pleasure. She was 
in His keeping and direction. She had many 

blessings, chief of which were the company of 
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her unseen Friend and the love of husband 
and children. While she had these she could 
“bear toil and endure affliction.” 

She went down to her kitchen to assist her 
one domestic, who was not equal to the whole 
work of that department. She found her at 
her wash-tub, looking sad, though quiet and 
uncomplaining. Inquiring kindly after her 
sister, who was a widow with two little chil- 
dren, and in poor health, the inquiries brought 
out the fact that she was a great sufferer and 
needed medical care, being no longer able to 
work. 

Anna suggested that she go to one of the 
“homes ” provided for those who were in such 
need. Catharine thought her sister would 
gladly avail herself of such a privilege for a 
short time, until sufficiently recovered to pro- 
vide for herself and childrenagain. She had 
always been independent, but she was a 
stranger and did not know where to go. 
Knowing the matron of one of the “ homes,” 
Anna promised to speak a favorable word for 
the invalid sister. Catherine felt grateful for 
the interest taken, and so one burden for the 
time was lifted. 

While Anna was engaged in drying her 
dishes the door-bell rang, and she went to 
the parlor tofind a “ book-agent.” She listened 
patiently to his conversation, which revealed 
the fact that he was a reformed drunkard, 
trying to get upon his feet again in every 
sense, and this business seemed the only one 
open to him. Something, perhaps it was her 
sympathizing face, drew himeut to speak of 
his sad experience and his efforts to over- 
come. She spoke such words of cheer and 
encouragement as were in her heart. As he 
left her door he was followed by an earnest 
prayer that he might be strengthened to hold 
out faithful to the end. 

She had returned to her work but a little 
while when the basement-bell rang, and p»or 
Mary Cline, a widow, came in to tell how 
“troubled ”’ she had been. Her baby had 
died with measles a few months ago: such a 
“purty little girl as she was; and me only 
girl.” Since then she had been unable to 
work on account of dropsy. She had an old 
father and four sons. The eldest, a “nice 
lad” of: thirteen years, had been sick; she 
had just been with him to the “ free dispen- 
sary.” The doctors said he had heart disease, 
and he was not fit to work. The next son 
tried to sell papers, but he was not “smart.” 
“If a gentleman gave him a quarter, he 
couldn’t make change. But afther all, I’ve 
no right to complain, the relief society helps 
me some, and the Jadies I’ve worked for and 
the neighbors have been very kind to me.” 
She asked for nothing, but there was a bun- 
dle in the attic that had been laid by for 
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Mary. She had felt certain of sympathy, 
also, and had come to seek a few comforting — 
words. 

In the afternoon duty called Anna out, and 
while sitting in the street-car a man came in 
and sat down beside her. His breath smelled 
so strongly of liquor that she involuntarily 
moved a little away from him. Upon look. 
ing up in his face she could searcely repress a 
moan of anguish. He had an unusually fine 
head and face, and was apparently about | 
thirty years of age; evidently a man of tal- 
ent and ability, and was well dressed. His — 
eyes were blood-shot, and a burning redness 
suffused his face and neck. His lips were 
slightly apart. He sat quietly, partially 
stupified by the liquor, yet evidently resisting 
its effects with a strong will. He was not yet 
a “drunkard,” but he is fast becoming one. 
He was so handsome, and perhaps at this 
moment the object of a doting mother’s, a fond 
wife’s and, perhaps, innocent children’s love 
and hopes! Oh, how could he disappoint 
them ! 

Anna longed to do or say something that 
would influence him to change his course, ere 
it was too late. But what could she say? 
He was a stranger. He knew it all; it was 
an old story. But he did not expect to be- 
come a drunkard. Ah! no man ever intended 
that. So she silently prayed that his eyes 
might be opened, and he brought back from 
the destruction that seemed awaiting him, 
Often afterwards his face came before her, and 
was always accompanied with the petition, 
“O Father, save him!” 

So when the evening came, and Anna Gor- 
don’s family gathered home around the table, 
she rejoiced in the privilege of ministering to 
her own beloved, while she felt that no walls 
need confine her sympathies and her prayers. 
The work, though small, only an atom com- 
pared to the much that others could do, was 
coming to her hand, and she could not grow 
narrow or selfish. She had already entered 
into His vineyard. 











‘* CHRISTIAN UNION.” 


Below we give an essay on this subject, 
which we clip from the first number of a 
small sheet, called “ Union in Christ,’ which it 
is proposed to issue as an entirely unsectarian 
religious paper. 

While its contributors manifest the Chris- 
tian spirit that permeates this essay, we can 
cordially wish them success in their mission 
of unity. Creeds and ceremonials are, after 
all, only the shelter in which lies the kernel of 
Divine love. Once broken, the whole body 
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may be fed from and grow together in that 
unity of spirit, which is the bond of peace and, 
we may add, of Christian fellowship.—Ebs. 




































“ CHRISTIAN UNION.” 
BY J. J. KEYES. 


The signs of the present time point unmis- 
tdkably to a closer and more manifest union 
among the followers of Christ than has ex- 
isted hitherto. Fundamentally, they have 
ever been one. Deep down in their hearts, 
when truly inspired by the love and Spirit of 
God, they have, in every age; had the con- 
sciousness of a Divine fellowship. But, from 
various causes, that consciousness has been 
frequently dimmed and blunted. One cause 
has been the various attempts to organize the 
Church of Christ. Men supposed, whether 
rightly or not we do not now stop to consider, 
that the oneness for which Christ prayed was 
ecclesiastical and external. There should be 
only one visible church, they said, with its 
rituals, officers, laws and head. A visible, 
organized unity, it was thought, should follow 
the oneness of Christian believers. The at- 
tempt to organize this unity resulted in the 
church of Rome. And this church, in her 
exaltation of the ritual above the spiritual, 
in her compulsion of external and organic 
unity, in her assumption and exercise of tem- 
poral power, in her ruthless persecution of 
those Christians who denied her pretensions 
and would not accept her authority, failed to 
illustrate the “unity of the Spirit,” the in- 
ward, loving oneness of Christian hearts. 

Succeeding the Reformation, under Luther, 
Zwingle and Calvin, came the rapid multipli- 
cation of sects, each sect being an attempted 
externalization, by its founder, of the Church 
of Christ. They, in turn, tried to grasp the 
reins of temporal power ; and, though assert- 
ing the doctrine of religious liberty, the sects 
began to persecute each other. Each sect, 
knowing itself to be the true church, felt it- 
self entitled to liberty ; but, knowing equally 
well that every other sect was not the true 
church and, therefore, had no business to 
exist, felt itself authorized and required to 
Oppose, se and, if possible, punish all 
heretical and schismatic pretenders ! 

This spirit of intense sectarianism continued 
through a period of three hundred years, and 
was a most formidable bar to Christian union, 
whether external or spiritual. The same 
spirit still survives, but, fora generation past, 
has been wonderfully modified, and, as I have 
said, the signs of our time point unmistak- 
ably to a closer and more manifest union 
among Christians of the various sects than 
has hitherto existed. 
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Another reason why the sense of Christian 
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unity has been blunted, has been the attempt 
to rigidly formulate Christian doctrine. Men 
have not been content to come together for 
purposes of Christian fellowship and worship, 
on the simple basis of love to Christ, and an 
acceptance, in general terms, of New Testa- 
ment teaching. They have insisted upon dog- 
matic statements and authoritative interpre- 
tations, as requiring unqualified assent, be- 
fore a man can be accounted orthodox, and 
worthy of a place in the church. No matter 
if some questions are confessedly mysterious 
and, in the absolute sense, unknowable; a 
definite credo respecting them is expected and 
required. 


In the apostolic churches, dissensions be- 


gan to arise respecting matters of faith. In 
every age since, the doctors of religion have 
been busy constructing systems of specula- 
tive theology, and trying, only too success- 
fully, to impose them on the human mind, 
and especially on the church, as essential to 
right belief, and to a condition of moral safety 
and well being. 


But the mind will think and reason for it- 


self. And so men have said, If the Fathers 
could theorize—if Augustine could make a 
theology —if Athanasius could construct a 
creed—if Calvin could formulate Christian 
doctrine—if Luther, and Wesley, and Ar- 
minius, and Andrew Fuller, and Jonathan 
Edwards, and others, could tell us what we 
ought to believe respecting Christ and Scrip- 
ture, we see no reason why we ourselves may 
not seek to determine these questions. Granted 
soul-liberty and the right of private judg- 
ment, it must cofme to this at last: that no 
ipse dixit of pope, council, bishop or doctor 
of theology shall be considered binding, either 
on the intellect or on the conscience, any fur- 
ther than the intellect and conscience of the 
individual discover its truth and its harmony 
with the inspired record. ' 


Now, this attempt, or, rather, these at- 


tempts to formulate Christianity, and then to 


force the formula upon the church, have, by 
the hot disputes they have produced, the bad 


blood they have engendered, and by diverting 


attention from the spirit to the letter of 
Christ’s teachings, interfered with the culture 
and growth of those graces of faith, hope 
and love, on which the consciousness, and even 
the reality, of Christian unity mainly depend. 
But the time seems to have come when, with 
many, loyal and hearty devotion to Christ, as 
the Redeemer and Saviour, and a life consis- 
tent therewith, are a sufficient test of ortho- 
doxy, and an adequate ground of Christian 
fellowship and union. The authority of 
creeds is questioned, and we are learning that 
a diversity of speculative beliefs is consistent 
with real oneness of beart. Men’s convictions 
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have always differed, and always will differ, | making a secure and sunny harbor for their 


in relation to all questious that admit either 
of doubt or argument. It only remains that 
we do not allow the sincerity and positiveness 
of our convictions to crowd out the “ charity ” 
which is “ kind,” and the love for each other 
and for a common Saviour, that makes us 
“one.” 





> —____— 


Ricur Sprrir.—A man of a right spirit is 
not a man of narrow and private views, but 
is greatly interested and concerned for the 
good of the community to which he belongs, 
and particularly of the city or village in 
which he resides, and for the true welfare of 
the society of which he is a member.—Jona- 
than Edwards. 








THE BOX. 
We have found out that people can “ be in 
a box” without experiencing the embarrass- 
ment usually implied by that expression. A 
pair of young people married, and imme- 
diately set about securing for themselves a 
home, not a boarding-place. Their means 
were limited, but both were workers and 
ready to work together for the happy pur- 
pose. They secured a tiny house, built for a 
rter’s lodge, and they named it The Box. 
e were permitted to look into this vine- 
covered Box, and we found a pretty parlor 
and dining-room, and tiny library, and a 
kitchen, whose dimensions were very saving 
of steps, all on the first floor, and three bed- 
rooms above. The wife is her own hand- 
maiden, and everywhere in the arrangement 
of her microscopic house her culture counts. 
Not only does her culture manifest itself in 
the pretty effects secured, but as well in the 
time she secures to herself to “lend a hand ” 
outside. She has had time to find a sick girl 
who was dying of consumption in a cellar so 
damp that rust would gather on iron in one 
night, and to bring her home to one of the 
sunny upper rooms to spend her last hours in 
peace. She has had time, too, to take an ac- 
tive part in arranging the beneficent excur- 
sions for the neglected children of the city. 
We came.out of the box wondering how 
any pair of young people can content them- 
selves with a boarding-house rather than 
make for themselves a home. To be sure they 
escape the responsibility of training and di- 
recting the maid; they never have to send 
for the plumber; the ice man and the yeast 
man are unknown factors to them in the 
problem of life. But at what a cost do they 
escape these annoyances! In shirking these 
things they give up the sweetest joy that can 
come to the truly married man and woman, 
the joy of making a heavenly place in which 
to bear and rear their children, the joy of 


friends and for the unfortunate.—Journal and 
Free Press. 
From Memorials of a Quiet Life: 
TRUST IN GOD, 


———_—-—~0 


There appears to me, however, nothing 
which can quiet and ease the undefined anx- 
ieties respecting the future, but that firm trust 
in the constant and immediate superintend- 
ence of God, which is by so many frittered 
away in the consideration of second causes, 
With the sure knowledge that our smallest 
concerns are regulated by Him, we may re- 
pose in confidence that if it is good for us 
such happiness will be granted; and if it be 
hereafter chequered, as we see is often the 
case, the support and the comfort will come 
with the trial. 

How increasingly are we taught how utter- 
ly ignorant are our notions of what is best for 
us, and that we may well submit ourselves to 
the leading-strings of One who will direct our 
way in Truth and in righteousness, rather than 
try to find out a way for ourselves. 

It is the Comforter Himself who gives that 
strength we should in vain look for in our- 
selves. 

He is most faithful; it is we only who, by 
leaning on ourselves instead of Him, fail often 
to receive that comfort and joy which He so 
freely offers to those who love Him. 

THERE is many a soul trudging along life’s 
pathway with weary, uncertain footsteps, sad 
and downhearted, who would, if there was a 
kind hand reached out to help them, walk 
erect, step lightly, and even sing while pass- 
ing over the rough places. 


a 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Inquiry having been made as to “the mean- 
ing of the term Circular Meeting as used by 
Friends in the East,” we gladly answer that 
these meetings are so called because they are 
held in rotation, at stated places and times, 
by appointment of the Quarterly Meeting, 
which sets apart a number of men and women 
from the several Monthly Meetings compos- 
ing the Quarter, a portion of whom are ex- 
pected to be present at each of the appointed 
meetings. The object of holding these meet- 
ings is to strengthen and encourage the weak 
and declining meetings and keep up an inter- 
est among Friends in the spiritual welfare of 
each other. They are held at each plac 
from two to four times a year, and are felt 
be profitable seasons. They attract lar 
gatherings of Friends and those belonging 
other denominations. The committees ar 
usually large, so that none may be burthene 
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by the service. They hold monthly meetings 
and keep records of their proceedings, 


































Thinking that some of the readers of your 
valued paper might feel an interest in the 
Friends of this city, I avail myself of a little 
jeisure to write and let you know of our con- 
dition and faring. 

When we removed here, about a year since, 
we meta little band of Friends, Danes and 
others, perhaps ten or twelve in number, and 
received a welcome that formed bonds of 
close fellowship at once. Although widely 
scattered, living from one to nine miles apart, 
within the city limits, and some of us about 
five miles from the meeting place, we yet 
gather once a week, with happy greetings and 
genuine goodwill, to the number now of thirty 
to sixty, according to the condition of weather 
and health, or presence of visiting Friends on 
missions of Gospel labor. 

Our meetings are composed of perhaps 
one fourth elderly people, who have nearly 
the dress and appearance of Friends in an 
old neighborhood; one-half, middle-aged 
persons, more or less plainly, but not pecu- 
liarly dressed, and one-fourth, children or 
young people. 

After from half to three-quarters of an 

hour spent in a little First-ay school and 
Bible class, and a few minutes’ intermission 
for social greetings, we gather into a meeting 
for worship. Many of our meetings are 
attended by stranyers, drawn by accident, 
curiosity or desire to aid us, and not unfre- 
quently we listen to exhortations or Bible 
readings from earnest speakers not familiar 
with our ways; and while in some cases an 
excess of wordy theology has threatened to 
unsettle a portion of the meeting, yet always 
I believe, by abiding in the patience, either 
the solemnity of the following silence, or the 
utterance of the messages from one or more 
of the members of our little band, has kept 
us in close harmony and free from too much 
spirit of judgment. 
, All are made welcome and treated with 
cordiality, and “ Missionaries”? do not often 
repeat their labors, except it be as of oar own 
number. I have been favored to sit in our 
meetings in widely-separated parts of the 
heritage, and in the house-meetings of the 
revivals of 1868, at Richmond, Ind., and 
think I can say that, while our meetings here 
lack the fervent, contagious speaking of the 
latter, they are, to some of us at least, sea- 
sons of as much feasting and fulness as any 
we have known elsewhere. Labor and wait- 
ing for the Master’s coming there surely are, 
but the reward is also sure. 


The prospect of a new Yearly Meeting 
having drawn attention in this direction, we 


have been favored this summer with visits 
and Gospel labor from our dear Friends, Re- 
becca Price, Elihu Durfee and Sarah Hunt, 
as well as with the sympathy and company 
of several others, who silently or socially 
gave us cheer, and the faithful few who for 
yeara have stood at their posts through dis- 
couragement and isolation, now wear bright 
and hopeful countenances when talking of 
‘our meeting,” which ‘s known as “ The Cen- 
tral Meeting of Friends,” Chicago, Ll., and 
is held each First-day, at 11 o’clock, in Room 
20, Methodist Church Block, southeast cor- 
ner of Clark and Washington streets, with a 
First-day school, one hour earlier. 


Wir. 
Chicago, Ill., 8th mo. 3, 1875, 





WESTERN FIRST DAY SCHOOL UNION 


Held a meeting at London Grove Meeting- 
house on Seventh-day, the 7th of Eighth 
month. By invitation, the Executive Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia First-day School As- 
sociation met with them, and was represented 
by members from Philadelphia and various 
localities in New Jersey. 


Though the day was unfavorable, the gath- 


ering was large. The reports from the vari- 
ous schools composing the Union were inter- 
esting and suggestive, and elicited much ex- 
pression from strangers in attendance, as well 
as a free interchange of views between mem- 
bers of the Union. In the interval at noon, 
after partaking of a cold lunch, abundantly 
provided for all, the Executive Committee 
held a short session, at which the report of 
the Visiting Committee was read, and the 
various needs of the schools, as brought out 
in the reports therefrom, were freely discussed, 
but for want of more time had to be left for 
future consideration. 


In the afternoon the exercises.of the Union 


were varied by recitations from the children 
belonging to several of the schools. These 
were creditably performed, and gave general 
satisfaction. 








aS CRA PS€&” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTE Re. 


Yesterday I took a walk of about a half 
a mile with very little fatigue. I have a hope 
that we shall not have to feel that the time 
spent here has been lost, so far as the health 
question is concerned. On Sixth-day last, a 
friend of ours from South Adams sent his 
carriage for us, and we made a visit til the 
next afternoon. Nothing could exceed the 
hospitality with which we were received. 
Among other mattets of interest was the 
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‘Friends’ Meeting-house,” ninety years old. 
At one time there was no other meeting in 
the village, but several towering steeples now 
give evidence of a change in this respect. 
The sight of the old building is remarkably 
fine, commanding a view of the country for 
miles round. It is a two-story house, and I 
should judge it to be about 50 by 80 feet in 
size. A partition runs through it, and the 
doors in front were side-by-side, as in the old 
house at Port E. A padlock kept out in- 
truders, and we were unable to get a view of 
the interior, except such as could be gained 
through a hole in a boarded window from the 
carriage step. I could not see the fire-place, 
which we were told occupied one corner, but 
looked with a feeling of veneration upon the 
galleries, from which, in times past, the words 
of Truth and soberness had no doubt pro- 
ceeded, uttered by those who are now reap- 
ing the reward of faithfulness. Our host 
(not a Friend) said he had frequently attended 
that meeting, and remembered with reverence 
the Friends whom he had heard preach. 
There has been no meeting held there since 
1825. Some of the weather-boarding has 
fallen off, and the windows are in a forlorn 
condition. We were told a subscription was 
being raised by the villagers to repair and 
keep in order the exterior, so that the build- 
ing should be kept as a memorial of the past. 
The few descendants of Friends who were left 
had joined other societies, and now there are 
no members of our Society in the neighbor- 
hvod. I have made a long story, and, I fear, 
not a very interesting one, but I wanted to 
share with thee the incident which had given 
me so much pleasure. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1875. 

ENCOURAGEMENT. — We are sometimes 
brought into near sympathy with those of 
our faith who sit alone, and in solitary places, 
by the words.of cheer that we from time to 
time recéive, that our paper “ is the connect- 
ing link between them and the body of the 
Society.” 

This is what we most earnestly desire it to 
be to all our subscribers. We would be glad 
to send the Intelligencer to every isolated 
Friend or family of Friends throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. Our best 
endeavors are put forth to muke it the organ 
of the Society, in the highest and truest sense 
of the word—a reflex of its best religious 





thought, and an exponent of its views and 
testimonies, as held by those who, in our 


judgment, conform most nearly to its precepts 


in word and life. 

The line of duty which we in the beginning 
of our career as editors marked out as our 
only true course, has subjected us and our 
paper to much harsh judgment, and made 
our path by no means an easy one. 

In much that is offered for our columns, we 
fail to see sufficient merit to satisfy the gen- 


eral reader, and are obliged to decline, even 


when, from the knowledge we have of the 


author, we would greatly prefer to lay his 


communication before our friends. 


To express thought clearly and smoothly is 


an art acquired only by care and practice. 
Sometimes original articles of real merit are 
sent us, which, by a few erasures or some 
slight change in construction, may be made 


to express with greater force and beauty the 
thought of the author, and, as caterers for the 
intellectual appetite, we make the alterations, 
and sometimes subject ourselves to censure. 


This is only one side of editorial life, which 
would be indeed most discouraging were it 
not for the words of interest and approval 
that come as rays of sunshine to our path. 
These lead us to believe that our efforts are 
appreciated—that we do help some whose 
inner lives hunger for more than is found in 
their every-day surroundings. 


While we thus aim to maintain a standard 
of literary excellence, our chief concern is to 
strengthen and encourage every good resolve 
and effort fora true and pure life. Amid 
the distracting questions that agitate and di- 
vide the religious world, we feel our duty lies 
in following the things that make for peage 
and unity in Christ. The liberty to think 
for ourselves, which our profession accords to 
each individual, leaves us no other course. 
The carrying out of this Christian liberty 
gives a freedom to our columns in the presen- 
tation of diverse views conscientiously held 
and clearly expressed, that entitle them to 
calm and dispassionate consideration. It is 
only as we examine any question from its 
various standpoints that we can approximate 
to its true meaning or solution. 

We have been led into this train of thought, 
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through the cordial acknowledgement lately 
received of the pleasure and comfort we give 
to some of our far-off ones, with whom the 
Intelligencer is the only link in the chain of 
Christian fellowship. 

———eS)nl |= 





DIED. 
BICKNELL.—At his residence, Harford county, 
Md., on the morning of the 22d of Seventh month, 


1875, Isaac Bicknell, sged about 57 years; a valued 
member of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 


CARTER.—On the 29th of Seventh month, 1875, 
at his residence in Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., 
David Carter, aged 78 years; a memberof Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting. 


DRAKE.—At her residence, Hillside, near Pot- 
ter’s Hollow, Albany co, N. York, on the 12th of 
Eighth month, 1875, Jane, wife of Israel Drake, in 


the 77th year of her age; a beloved member of 
Rensselaerville Monthly Meeting. 


—_—__--- oo orrrvo--—-----—----n— _— —o—ooo—— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


No. 61. 


(Continued from page 396.) 





A DAY IN THE CITY OF THE CHSARS. 


Three dismal, rainy days, during which 
the Eternal City did indeed seem to be the 
“ Niobe of Nations,” mourning profusely over 
her many desolations, preceded the 15th of 
Fourth month, when the sun rose in perfect 
glory over the land of Italy, and the grand 
old mother of the peoples dried her tears and 
smilingly beckoned forth her visitors. 

We decide on a ride out the Via Appia, 
one of the most celebrated highways which 
led from the capital of the Roman world. It 
was commenced B. C. 312, by Appius Clau- 
dius, and was at first only extended to Capua, 
but was afterwards prolonged to Brundusium, 
and became the line of communication, not 
only with Southern Italy, but with Greece 
and the Orient. What words of wonder have 
we for a road which is traceable after the lapse 
of 2000 years? The portion within the city 
gates, and, I think, much of that beyond, is 
repaved, but there is part of the solid work 


p of the Romans yet existing, and in many 


places the sidewalk for foot-passengers, bor- 
dered by a parapet, may be seen. The blocks 
of silex employed for the pavement were ob- 
tained from the lava-quarries which are found 
on either side of the road, and it is in gen- 
eral much worn into deep ruts by the wheels 
of the vehicles, like the streets of Pompeii. 
Several feet of earth and rubbish, the accu- 
mulation of as many centuries, have been 
removed from the Via Appia during the pon- 
tificate of Pius IX, and it is believed that 
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much of the road exposed is medieval work, 
and not the classic highway over which Hor- 
ace and Virgil, Augustus and Germanicus, 
traveled. 

The Appian way commences at the arch of 
Constantine, nearly one mile within the gates, 
and passes close by the enormous baths of 
Caracalla, which are situated on the north- 
east declivity of the Aventine. These are 
the most perfect of all simiiar edifices in 
Rome, and occupy an area of 140,000 square 
yards, and could accommodate, it is stated, 
1600 bathers at a time. 

The space occupied is a square about 360 
yards on either side, but the baths proper 
were included in an oblorg, rectangular 
space, 240 yards by 325. The large enclos- 
ure which surrounded them contained porti- 
coes, gardens, a stadium, and a large reser- 
voir, into which the Antonine Aqueduct 
poured its waters. These great Therme are 
accounted next to the Coliseum, the most 
striking example of Roman magnificence and 
luxury. Here are great vaulted halls, great 
monolith pillars, rich mosaics of porphyries 
and of marbles, and from the ruins of the 
Baths of Caracalla have been exhumed many 
precious fragments of ancient sculpture which 
now enrich the museums of ‘taly. 

The poet Shelley loved to loiter amid these 
arches, and here, he tells us, he wrote his 
poem, Prometheus Unbound, “among the 
flowery glades and thickets of odoriferous 
blossoming trees, which are extended in 
ever widening, winding labyrinths upon its 
immense platforms and dizzy arches, sus- 
pended in the air. The bright blue sky of 
Rome, and the effect of the vigorous, awak- 
ening spring in that divinest climate, and the 
new life with which it drenches the spirits, 
even to intoxication were the inspiration of 
the drama.” . 

The Porta or Gate of St. Sebastiano is soon 
reached, and we pause a moment to note the 
handsome Arch of Drusus, which precedes it. 
It is said to have been erected, B.C. 8, in 
honor of Claudius Drusus Germanicus. It 
is constructed of blocks of volcanic rock, 
covered with marble, and it still possessed 
two marble columns on the side towards the 
gate, and over it was conducted the aqueduct 
which supplied the Baths of Caracalla. 

We drive under the massive gateway of 
St. Sebastian, and are out in the open coun- 
try. We cross the railway to Civita Vee- 
chia, over the brook Almo, between ruined 
tombs, and soon reach the little old church of 
Domine Quo Vadis (Lord, where goest 
Thou?), so named from the legend that St. 
Peter, fleeing from the death of a martyr, 
here met the Master, and inquired of Him, 
“Domine quo vadis?” to which he received 
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the reply, ‘‘ Venio Romani iterum crucifigi” 
(I go to Rome to be crucified anew), where- 
upon the rebuked apostle, ashamed of his 
weakness, returned to meet his death. 

A little lad opens the door of the church 
which commemorates this legend, and points 
out to us, in the centre, a marble slab with a 
fac-simile of the foot-marks of the Saviour, 
which are said to have been left upon the 
block of the road pavement on which he 
stood, the original being preserved amongst 
the most precious relics of the church. On 
the right hand of the foot-marks is the pic- 
ture of Christ, gently and tenderly reproach- 
ful, as he appeared to Peter, and on the left 
is the toil-worn soldier of the cross, who is 
thus admonished to be faithful even unto 
death. 

The road now svon ascends, and is hemmed 
im by monotonous walls, which hold an envi- 
ous screen between us and the beautiful land- 
scape. A profusion of vegetation nestles in 
every notch and crevice of this barrier; and 
if we choose to observe it curiously, there is 
quite extensive botanizing in this perpendic- 
ular field. Here are mosses and lichens, 
which ever are seeking with charitable touch 
to veil the deformities of decay, and here 
droop the blooming sprays of Kenilworth 
ivy, or the graceful little creeping Linaria, 
which we thus miscall. On the top of the 


wall are great branches of yellow and of 


white crucifers, and the mightiest heads of 
mignonnette, with other less familiar forms of 
beauty and of life. 

And now the carriage halts, and our driver 
announces that we have reached the entrance 
to the Catacombs of St. Callixtus, which have 
acquired a historic interest from the recent 
discoveries of the sepulchral inscriptions of 
some of the early popes. A guide is at 
hand, who leads us to the right spot, and then 
hands us over to a rather churlish cust: dian, 
who, armed with a mighty key, takes com- 
mand of us. He unlocks a doorway, and 
leads us down a steep, long flight of stairs, 
which date from a period subsequent to Con- 
stantine, into a subterranean chamber. We 
are supplied with tapers, and now are intro- 
duced to this strange retreat, which served 
the earliest of the Roman Christians as a 
place of worship and as a refcge during the 
periods of persecution, and as a place of sep- 
ulture. The Catacombs are dietributed in 
considerable numbers—about sixty, it is said 
—in every direction outside the walls of the 
city. Here there are altars, a city of refuge, 
and the hallowed resting-place for the ashes 
of those who fought the good fight of faith 
in the days of imperial Rome. 

We stand in a kind of open space or ves- 
tibule, surrounded with shelf-like receptacles 


lexcavated after the higher were filled. 
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for the dead, hewn from the rock walls of the 
cavern, and, interesting to those who are 
learned or patient enough to decipher them, 
are numerous inscriptions which devotees and 
pilgrims have scratched on the stuccoed walls, 
They are chiefly invocations to the saints and 
martyrs, whose remains were here laid to rest, 
and are very rudely written. Our guide has 
only a little wax taper, and we light our own 
to help dispel the gloom of the cavernous 
depth, and then venture to ask the stern-vis- 
aged guardian of the ashes of the saints if he 
can.speak English, German or French. He 
replies, rather scornfully, that if we want a 
guide to speak all languages, we should have 
brought him with us, and hastens onward, 
hardly vouchsafing a word even in Italian, 
except “ Eccola,” as he raises his taper to il- 
luminate momentarily a rude memorial paint- 
ing or tablet. A narrow gallery brings us to 
the sepulchral Chamber of the Popes, in which 
were deposited the bodies of Eutychianus, A. 
D. 275; of Anterus, 235; of Fabianus, 236, 
and of Lucius, 232. In the spot where stood — 
the altar is an inscription by Pope Damasus, 
in beautiful characters, alluding to the saints 
and martyrs who here found sepulture, and 
ending with a humble wish to be laid near ~ 
them : “ Here I, Damasus, desire to lay down 
my body, but fear to vex the ashes of the 
pious.” 

From the Papal Chamber, a narrow pas: 
sage leads to a large irregular crypt, called 
the Cubiculum of St. Cecilia, in which the 
body of that martyr was laid by Urban in 
the third century, and where it remained till 
Paschal I, in the ninth century, removed it . 
to the church built on the site of the House 
of the Holy Maiden. 

Rude paintings are yet traceable on the 
walls, which suggest the decorations found on 
the far more ancient rock sepulchres of 
Egypt. Some of these are supposed to be 
portraits, others are typical of the Christian 
faith. As we wander on past sarcophagi 
urns and altars, we pause to note the doctrine 
of the Resurrection, illustrated by the par- 
able of Jonah, the hope of Immortality by the | 
peacock, the certain termination of human 
life by the grave-digger and the implements, 
the Divine Love by the Good Shepherd, ten- 
derly leuding, guarding and feeding the 
flocks and bearing the feeble little ones in 
His arms. The cruel symbols of the Romish 
Church in latter times, seem not to have been 
used in the first centuries of Christianity, at 
least I saw nothing of them in this walk 
through the subterranean City of the Silent. 

There are four stories to the Cemetery of 
St. Calixtus, of which the upper are the old- 
est, the lower galleries having probably — 
n 
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geveral places they are lighted by vertical} could bestow to secure endless peace for her 
shafts, narrowing toward the surface, and | beloved relics, only sufficed to make that 
junnel-shaped downwards, one illuminating | handful of precious ashes the nucleus of bat- 
‘two or more crypts. The air of these solemn | tles, long ages after death.” 

depths is less impure than might be imagined,| From this point we get a fine extended 
but the ground is very damp, and I was not| view of the Roman Campagna, the Latian 
sorry when the stairway which leads upward | plain, strewn with ruined castles and villages, 
again to the daylight was regained, and we| and the long lines of aqueducts which brought 
emerged into the glory of the noontide. the pure waters from the mountains for the 

The old earth is jubilant to-day, rich with | refreshment of the mighty city. But we now 
flowers, happy with the song of countless| turn back regretfully, and retrace the way 
birds, and gently fanned by caressing breezes. | towards Rome. Having examined the pon- 
But the contrast between the lower damps and | derous mausoleum of the Roman and the sub- 
gloom and silence is not greater than is the|terranean receptacles for Christian dust, we 
difference between the happy, joyous life, the | feel an interest to see some of the Columbaria 
religious and civil liberty, the all-pervading | or tombs in which were preserved the ashes of 
spirit of charity, the light and the radiance | the dead who were subjected to the process of 
of knowledge which the nineteenth century |incremation. They are called Columbaria 
enjoys, and the narrow bigotry and intolerant | from the rows of little niches resembling 
darkness of the third. Yet, it is pleasant to| nests in a pigeon-house, in which were placed 
believe that not one martyr was laid to rest | the cinerary urns, a marble tablet engraved 
in the endless catacombs of Rome but left a| with the name of the deceased, being placed 
precious legacy of added light and liberty to| above. Till near the fifth century of Rome, 
bless the generations yet to be. They sowed | B.C. 200, the bodies of almost all classes were 
in tears, and the happy years are enjoying | buried entire; but at later periods the cus- 
the glad harvest-time. tom of burning the dead became general, and 

The entrance to another catacomb, contain-| continued until the time of the Antonines, 
ing many inscriptions alluding to Hebrew | when the system of burying the whole body 
emblems and no Christian relics, is believed | was again introduced. The Christians do not 
to have belonged to the Jews; but to this we | seem to have practiced incremation. 

did not seek admission. The Columbarium which we visited is a 

Resuming our journey, the great round | substantial square structure, containing cells 
tower or fortress of other days, known as the} enough to accommodate a great many urns. 
Tomb of Cecilia Metella, soon comes in view.| A deep stair descends into a square vault, 
It is impossible not to recall the words of the| supported by a central buttress, which, like 
poet as we see the imposing structure : the external wall,contains a numberof niches. 
There are said to be 600 cinerary urns in this 
building. Dark passages were utilized for 
the accommodation of the ashes of slaves. 
When one tees the very satisfactory arrange- 
ments which were devised for the disposal of 
the dead, the question arises, why did the 
Romans return to the practice of burying the 
body? At the present day, civilized nations 
seem to be looking towards a return to the 
methods of antiquity, thus sparing our over- 
burdened mother Earth the enormous burden 
of receiving such myriads of her weary chil 
dren. 

Shall we see picturesque Columbaria fur- 
nished with neat cinerary urns, erected on 
the banks of the Schuylkill, and shall the 
lap of Earth be reserved for the accommo- 
dation of “the living who are yet alive?” 

No monument of ancient Rome is more 
stupendous than are the long lines of arches 
bestriding the plain of the Campagna over 
which flowed the waters which abundantly 
supplied the needs of the luxurious mistress 
of the world. Few modern cities are more 
bountifully supplied with the cooling and re- 
freshing element than was ancient Rome. 





















“ Standing witb half its battlements alone, 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 

The garland of eternity, where wave 

The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown ;— 

What was this tower of strength? Within its cave 

What treasures lay so locked, so hid ?—A woman’s 
grave.” 


Our carriage halts, and we descend and 
enter the portal. The custodian conducts us 
to a point whence we can look down into 
the depths and upward to the dark-blue sky, 
and get an impression of the dimensions of 
this noble mausoleum. It is a circular tower, 
nearly 70 feet in diameter, resting on a quad- 
rangular basement of rubble-work, consisting 
of small fragments of lava and of brick, ce- 
mented together, and strengthened by great 
square key-stones of lava. The marble coat- 
ing which once invested it, was taken off by 
Urban VIII to make the Fountain of Trevi, 
and the battlements which give it so war-like 
an aspect were added when the Tomb was 
turned into a fortress in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Says Hawthorne: “The tomb of a 
woman has become the keep of a castle, and 
all the care that Cecilia Metella’s husband 
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Nine aqueducts poured their streams into the 
city, furnishing, it is estimated, an amount 
of water equal to that which would have 
been delivered by a river thirty-three feet in 
breadth and six feet deep, flowing at the rate 
of thirty inches a second. Modern Rome is 
also supplied with a profusion of excellent 
water—more abundant than any other city 
in the world—and the one hundred and eight 
public fountains, send up perpetually the ele- 
ment of purity in such lavish liberality as 
amazes and delights the wanderer from the 
arid Orient. At nconday they send up col- 
umns of silvery radiance to catch and reflect 
the sunbeam, and ever and anon the dancing 
spray builds the etherial bow, which seems a 
perpetually renewed promise of joy and full- 
ness. 

A morning’s musing amid the antiquities 
which line the Appian Way was a fitting 
prelude to an afternoon on the Palatine, 
and the stupendous ruins of the Palace of 
the Czesars. We enter a gate which opens 
two days in the week to the public, as- 
cend a modern stairway, turn to the right 
through garden-paths and stand upon the 
historic hill where dwelt the Roman emper- 
ors. It is upward of a mile in circuit, and 
less than two hundred feet high, and thor- 
oughly strewn with ruins and yawning with 
excavations. 

Byron, musing amid these desolations, pic- 
tures— 


“ Cypress and ivy, weed and wall-flower grown 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heaped 
On what were chambers, arch-crushed, column 
strown 
In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescoes 
steep’d 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 
Deeming it midnight: Temples, baths, or halls? 
Pronounce who can ; fur all that learning reap’d 
From her research hath been, that these are walls— 
oo Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the mighty 
alls.” 


But much has been done to throw light 
upon the obscure points of these suggestive 
ruins since Childe Harold wandered over the 
Palatine in the early part of this century. 
The French emperor Napoleon III, purchased 
the summit of the hill in 1861, for the sum 
of £10,000, for the purpose of excavating on 
a lurge scale, and laying open what remains 
of the dwellings of the Czsars. He ex- 

nded much labor upon the work, and in 
1870 transferred his claim to the Italian gov- 
ernment, on condition that the excavations 
might be continued. 

Now we are shown the Basilica whence the 


Cesars pronounced judgment, the temples 
of the gods where they offered their acri- 
fices, their stately halls of feasting, their 
fountain courts, their libraries, their acad- 


emy, and the site of the houses of Numa and © 
Ancus Martius! 


The situation of the principal imperial ed. 


ifices was one of wonderful and_ inspiring” 
beauty, and enough is now revealed to assure 
the observer of their grandeur, but I was 
most interested in the mass of bu‘ldings 
which are amongst the late discoveries on 
the Palatine, and which are believed to haye 
belonged to Tiberius Claudius Nero, father of 
the Emperor Tiberius, and subsequently to 
his wife, who, divorced from him, married 
Augustus, and assuming the name of Livia, 
dwelt here after the death of the great em- 7 
peror. ; 
removed, and here we have the mosaic pave- 
ments, the delicately and elaborately deco- 
rated walls, the retired peristylium, and the : 
narrow sleeping apartments, such as we saw 
many times repeated in the marvelously pre- 
served Pompeian houses. 
contains some remnants of what appear to © 
have been very elegant frescoes ; some of the 
best, it is asserted, which have come down to | 
us from classic times. Here is a large group 


The superincumbent rubbish has been 


One of the halls 


which dimly tells the mythic story of Ga- 
latea and»Polyphemus, another which repre- 


sents Mercury, fo, and Argus, and still an- 
other which gives a view of a Roman street 


1800 years ago, as if to supplement the 
knowledge of a past civilization which these 
halls have revealed. 

Of course, I cannot question or judge in- 
telligently of the information which the 
friendly sign-boards offer over the various lo- 
calities. Where there is such want of lore 
concerning doubtful things, there is no com- 
fort for the inquiring traveler but in child- 
like faith. The house of Clodius may have 
stood yonder, that of the Pontifex Maximus 
here, the baths of Livia there, and these por- 
tions of wall, for aught I know, or can know, 
are part and parcel of the original wall of 
Romulus. Learned and painful investiga- 
tors are busily working, searching, studying, 
writing—and of making many books there 
is and will be no end. Here is matter for the 
scribblers ! 

But the past is dead and gone, never to be 
restored, and Nature, with tender healing 
touch, is striving to spread.her mantle of per- 
petual youth and beauty over man’s desola- 
tions. “Well knows the universal mother that 
better things are yet to be than all that has 
been. Great works has man done in soothe, 


‘‘But what he has done is but earnest 
Of the things he yet shall do.” ; 
8. R. 
Fourth month 15th, 1875. 


——<88 ———__ 


THERE never was a great man unless ” 


through Divine Inspiration.— Cicero. 
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HOW TO KEEP COOL. 

In the first place, don’t make a fuss about 
it. The temperature of the body depends 
greatly on the state of the mind, and “ get- 
ting in a heat” is a physical as well asa 
mental phenomenon. The flow of the circu- 
lation is actyally accelerated and the vital 
combustion increased by the irritation of tem- 
per we permit ourselves to indulge in when 
rendered uncomfortable. This is well enough 
jn winter. Then we can take up arms against 
a siege of cold, and, by opposing, end it, but 
to fight heat is only adding fuel to the fire. 
Therefore, to fret and fume and worry about 
being baked, boiled, broiled, roasted and 
otherwise disposed of by culinary processes 
unendurable, is a mistake, and only serves to 
aggravate the ills complained of. If to be 
too warm is a vexation, summon equanimity 
to withstand it. If heat is atrial, bear it with 
fortitude. Patience nowhere hath more per- 
fect work than in aiding us tg sustain the minor 
miseries of existence with becoming calmness. 

But abandoning an active hostility to heat 
by no means need leave us defenceless against 
its attacks. It is useless to rush about in vain 
search for a cool place, to ply the fan violent- 
ly, and to hold constant consultations with the 
exasperating thermometer. But we can adopt 
precautionary measures and conform our 
habits to the exigencies of the case with good 
effect. As the mercury goes up taxation of 
the physical powers should go down. We 
should expend less vital energy and consume 
less food. Let the fires go down, and use less 
steam. Proper and intelligent attention to 
diet would do more to promote comfort dur- 
ing hot weather than any other one measure 
of relief; Carbonaceous food should be strictly 
avoided. No grease, nor any dishes cooked 
in grease, should be permitted. Frying and 
the eating of fried refections are especially 
inconsistent with undertaking to keep cool. 
What meats are used should be boiled and 
put on the table cold ; bread, milk, fruits and 
vegetables should form the principal constit- 
uents of the bill of fare. ‘Tea and coffee 
should be partaken of sparingly and served 
cold. Puddings and pastry should be put 


able fémperature. And mere wetting of the 
surface is not sufficient; the skin should be 
thoroughly cleansed by the free use of soap, 
well washed off. Perspiration is thereby pro- 
moted, and a healthy condition of the super- 
ficial excretory system induced and preserved. 

Refraining from excitements, from over- 
exertion, from experiments and unusual ex- 
periences are also important precautionary 
measures. To keep on the even tenor of our 
accustomed way is the safest and most satis- 
factory course. New undertakings, of what- 
ever kind and however euticing, may well be 
considered ill-timed when the thermometer 
stands above ninety. Related to these .con- 
ditions is another, to be seriously entertained, 
-that of securing good rest at night. “Sleep 
well and keep well,” is an adage to be es- 
pecially regarded in hot weather. If wake- 
fulness is occasioned by any controllable 
cause, ascertain it and avoid it. 

Go to the country, of course—early, if prac- 
ticable. But remember that some of the ad- 
vantages of going to the country, so far as 
adults are affected, may be gained at home. 
Chief among these is casting off of care and 
anxiety. When it becomes necessary to cast 
aside the coat, shed the clinging burdens of 
business also. When heat is excessive, stress 
of mind becomes dangerous. Danger is pre- 
ceded by great discomfort, and that can be 
guarded against, not always, but often with 
good success.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 




























A LONDON WORKMAN’S CITY. 


On Saturday last the sun shone on as happy 
a set of people as I ever remembered to have 
seen. I was in the workman’s city. On 
Saturday the British workman receives his 
wages, and the general idea is that on that 
day he gets drunk, beats his wife, frightens 
his children, disturbs his neighbors, gives the 
police no end of trouble, and, altogether, con- 
ducts himself in a most disreputable way. I 
shudder as I walk down many parts of Lon- 
don on a Saturday afternoon or evening. 
Where I was seemed a fairy dream—one of 
the things one hopes for in his youth, but 
never expects to see realized as he gets older. 
aside for the present, with all rich fare and} As I went from one street to another in the 
highly seasoned dishes. Cooking should be| workman’s city, I saw no public-house, no 
reduced to a minimum and the kitchen fire| gin-palace, no pawn-shop. There were no 
allowed to burn low. A little lemonade in| beggars, no dirty children, and no foul dwell- 
the evening is a good thing and saline waters | ings in which fever ever lurks, and where 
in the morning are both refreshing and com-| decency and morality are necessarily un- 
mendable. But “cooling drinks” of the| known. Every house was new, was well- 
cobbler and julep sort are a delusion and a built, and well-drained, and was pretty to look 
snare. Any fluid containing alcohol, what-| at. The cottage style has been adopted, each 
ever its name or nature, is inflammatory and | house having a graceful little portico. Red 
to be avoided. bricks are let in, and here and there a turret 

Frequent ablutions are indispensable in any | appears to vary the color and break the 
rightly-directed attempt to maintain comfort-| monotony of the line. Yo each house there 


eee 
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was a little well-kept garden; the foot-path 
was laid with granite curb-stones skirted with 
trees. As I looked inside, I saw a floorcloth 
laid down in the passage, the staircases car- 
peted, the front rooms adorned with good 
furniture and appropriate ornaments, and 
families all clean and smart, enjoying them- 
selves thoroughly in their way. Robert 
Owen was the first to contend that to raise 
the workingman you must first take him out 
of the surroundings by which he is degraded 
and enslaved, and put him in a decent dwell- 
ing. On Saturday, Owen’s doctrine received 
its justification in the brilliant success of the 
workman’s city, and was enforced and re- 
enforced with singular fervor by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Granville, Hepworth Dix- 
on, Evelyn Ashley, and finally, by no Jess an 
authority than the Prime Minister himself, 
on the occasion of opening further buildings, 
and the presentation of prizes to the tenants 
for the best exhibition of flowers in the fore- 
courts and windows. The scene of all this 
enthusiastic oratory was what is called the 
Shaftesbury Park Estate, a piece of land con- 
sisting of about 40 acres, situated a little less 
than a mile from the Wandsworth-road rail- 
way station, and stretching away almost up 
to that intricate railway labyrinth, known as 
Clapham Junction station. 

As I walked the streets I saw, by the plen- 
tiful display of bills of the approaching 
temperance féte, that the teetotalers were well 
represented on the estate; and I learned also 
that those excellent and useful men, the 
Primitive Methodists, had a strong body of 
adherents there—so much so, indeed, that, as 
Lord Shaftesbury informed me, they were 
going to have a chapel in the neighborhood, 
of which that day they had asked him to lay 
the foundation-stone. Another thing to be 
noted was the number of the children, and 
their excellent condition. But the great 
event of the day was the inspection of the 
houses by the distinguished visitors, and the 
open-air meeting heldimmediately afterwards. 
How the people did cheer to be sure, and 
how delighted were the speakers with what 
they bad seen! The Chairman, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, did well to rejoice. As Dr. Baxter 
Langley said, no one could tell what he had 
done for the society. His Lordship began by 
remarking that he was not going to deliver 
an address, as an address was a dull and seri- 
ous thing, and they were met for jollification. 
He was perfectly astonished at what he had 
seen. Rome was not built in a day, but the 
Shaftesbury Park. Estate had been built in a 
year. It was but the other day he came there 
to lay the foundation-stone, and now it was 
tenanted by hundreds of honest citizens. This 
was no mere experiment; they were little 
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aerate 
aware of the mighty effect they were produg. — 
ing on the morals of the globe. People came | 
there from America and all parts of Europe 
and are astonished at what they see. 479 | 
houses were completed—by November, the 


would have 270 more; and when 1,200 houses 7 
were built, they would have 8,000 people | 


there, brought from the seething, over. crowded 
metropolis, to breathe fresh air, and to enjoy 
domestic life. In addition to what they had 
done, they were to have warehouses, and g 
co-operative store, and a plunge-bath, and 
two and a half acres for recreation and manly 
sports, where the children could play without 
fear of being run over. 
cently paid the place a visit, was so delighted 
that she at once took 1,000 shares. The ten- 
ants had purchased their own houses to the 
extent of £26,000, of which £3,200 had been 
paid. His Lordship referred to the harmony 
between the men employed—whether society 
or non-society men, they had all agreed to- 
gether, and done their best. They had, at 


that time, 2,000 applicants for houses, and at — 


Liverpool, and Birmingham, and Manchester, 
they had been equally successful. This 
showed what could be done by the co-oper- 
ation of all classes—they wanted that more 
and more. His Lordship concluded by wish- 
ing them a sound body in a sound house. 

The Right Hon. B. Disraeli was the next 
speaker. He came there to express his sym- 
pathy with, and more than that, his surprise 
at, what he had seen that day—a city rising 
in the desert. In the success of their experi- 
ment was involved the triumph of virtue and 
the elevation of the people; on improved 
dwellings depended the improvement of man- 
kind. They had solved the question which 
had puzzled Parliament. 

Lord Granville, who claimed to be con- 
nected with trade and commerce, congratu- 
lated them on setting so bright an example 
to workingmen elsewhere.— Christopher Cray- 
on, in London Christian World. 





CHILDREN’S PLAYTHINGS. 

Playthings that children make for them- 
selves are a great deal better than those 
which are bought for them. They employ 
them a much longer time; they exercise in- 
genuity, and they really please them more, 
A little girl likes better to fashion her doll’s 
cups and saucers of acorns than to havea 
set of earthen ones supplied. A boy takes 
ten times more pleasure in a little wooden 
cart he has pegged together than he would in 
a painted and gilded carriage bought at the 
toy store; and we do not believe any expen- 
sive rocking-horse ever gave so much satis- 
faction as we have seen a child in the coun- 
try take with a cocoanut husk, which he had 
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pridled and placed on four sticks. There is 
a peculiar satisfaction in inventing things for 
one’s self. No matter though the construc- 
tion be clumsy and awkward, it employs time 
(which is a great object in childhood), and 
the pleasure the invention gives is the first 
impulse to ingenuity and skill.— The House- 


keeper. 


—__-—40—- 
OUR DUTY HERE. 
BY J. BOWRING. 


What is our duty here? To tend 
From good to better, thence to best; 
Grateful to drink life’s cup, then bend, 
Unmurmuring, to our bed of rest; 
To pluck the flowers that round us blow, 
Scattering their fragrance as we go. 





And so to live that when the sun 

Of our existence sets in night, 
Sweet memories of mercies done 

May shrine our names in memory’s light, 
And the blest seeds we scattered, bloom 

A hundredfold in days to come. 


——~ +o 
A FATHER’S HAND. 
BY MRS. BATTERSBY. 


At dead of night a little voice 
Is heard amidst the gloom; 

Tis from the tiny crib which stands 
Within the curtained room. 


A little hand steals forth to mine, 
A little pleader cries, 

“ Please hold me fast, Papa, Papa,” 
The trembling accents rise. 


I take the hand; the childish heart, 
At once relieved from fear, 
Reposes in a father’s love, 
Content to feel him near. 


Ah! gracious Lord, Thy children teach 
That precious lesson too, 

To trust ourselves within Thy hand- 
Our whole life’s journey through. 


And then, though winds and watera moan, 
And hearts grow faint for fear, 

We shall stretch forth ovr hands to Thee, 
And feel Thy presence near. 





From the Public Ledger. 
THE FLOOD YEAR. 


Unusually heavy rains and destructive in- 
undations have occurred over a large extent 
of the world since the beginning of June. Ex- 
cept Africa, from which nothing has been 
heard, and a wide belt of the nearest part of 
which is a rainless region, all the great divi- 
sions of the globe have suffered. Within two 
months there have been floods in Europe, 
Asia, Australia and America. In the United 
States the damage done (and the property 

y in the 
valleys of the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri, 
including the river bottoms of the tributaries 
of those rivers in the States of W. Virginia, 


damage has been very great) is main 
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Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Arkansas. Of these, the central and 
southern parts of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
have suffered most loss in the destruction of 
crops, the sweeping away of moveable prop- 
erty along the valleys of the streams and 
rivers, and by the breaking up of railway 
tracks and bridges. The Western State floods, 
as mentioned a day or two ago, were the com- 
bined result of continuous, but not violent 
rains, for a week or two (according to local- 
ity) down to about the 30th of July, when 
the earth, being thoroughly saturated so as to 
hold no more water, a series of very violent 
rain storms set in, which overflowed all the 
water courses and turned them into wide- 
sweeping and destructive torrents. The money 
losses in the Western States will aggregate 
not less than $3,000,000, and possibly $5,000,- 
000. Happily there was no loss of life. 

In Europe, during June and July, there 
were severe rains and ruinous inundations in 
France, Hungary, Switzerland, Silesia and 
England. They were all destructive and de- 
plorable, but worst of all in southern France, 
where not only great damage to property was 
suffered, but whole villages of houses were 
swept away, and, in two or three instances, 
populous suburbs of towns were drowned 
out—as in the case of St. Cyprien, at Tou- 
louse, and at Agen—causing a dreadful loss 
of life, estimated at more than a thousand, 
and leaving tens of thousands of people with- 
out homes, without clothing, shelter or food, 
and without the means of earning their living, 
as the shops, mills, factories and other places 
of industry in which they worked were all 
destroyed s the samefloods that swept away 
their relatives, their houses and household 
goods. At Agen the population spent thirty- 
six hours on their roofs, and at St. Cyprien 
there was not a dwelling in which any per- 
son could sleep for a considerable period after 
the flood. 

These floods were in the valleys of the 
rivers Garonne (including the Ariege and 
Tarn) and Adour, which rise in the High 
Pyrenees, which rivers, after running a north- 
wardly and westerly course, empty into the 
Gironde and Bay of Biscay below Bordeaux, 
in the one case, and near Bayonne in the 
other. It was in the upper parts of the val- 
leys of the Garonne and Adour that the de- 
vastation was most terrible, the floods being 
caused by an unusual fall of snow in the Py- 
renees about the middle of June, followed al- 
most immediately by warm westerly winds 
and wet weather, and then by heavy rains. 
The valleys of the French rivers heading in 
the Pyrenees, and which empty into the 
Garonne, are subject to these destructive 
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floods at remarkably regular intervals. With- 
in the present century disastrous overflows 
have occurred in the valley of the Garonne 
at intervals of twenty years, viz., in 1815, 
1835, 1855 and 1875. Those in the Adour, 
however, show no such regularity. Thedam- 
: age done by the flood of 1855 was estimated 
at $5,000,000, but the destruction by the re- 
cent inundation is much greater, and the dis- 
tress much more terrible because of the de- 
struction of homes, the deprivation of employ- 
ment and means of living, and the heavy loss 
of life. 

The accounts of the floods in Asia and 
Australia are but meagre statements of the 
bare fact, though we judge the inundations 
do not approach, in destructiveness, either 
those in France or those in the Western States 
of our own country. A peculiarity of this ex- 
traordinary season of rains and floods is that 
they have nearly all occurred at very unpro- 
pitious seasons for the crops, and this was 
particularly the case concerning the grain 
crops in Europe, and for all the ungathered 
crops in the valleys of the Ohio, Mississippi 
and Missouri, in our own country, there being 
more or less destruction in the flooded dis- 
tricts to oats, hay, barley, wheat, potatoes and 
coro, and some damage to tobacco and cotton 
farther south. Yet, still the aggregate of the 
American grain crops promises to be large; 
but those of Europe, we fear, will be quite 
short. Another peculiarity is that already 
mentioned, and that will be seen in our sum- 
mary, viz., the inmense breadth of the earth’s 
surface that has been afflicted by storms and 
inundations, extending from the Missouri, in 
the Western Hemisphere, to India, in the 
Eastern, and from Silesia, in the Northern 
Hemisphere, to Australia in the Southern. 



































































TrutTH.—Accustom your children to a 
strict attention to truth, even in the most 
minute particulars. If a thing happened at 
one window, and they, when relating it, say 
that it happened at another, do not let it pass, 
but instantly check them; you do not know 
where deviations from truth will end.—John- 























































son. 
Grear ideas, once brought to light, do not 
die. 
o NOTICES. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING 


Will convene on the 28th inst. Friends of Salem 
f extend a general invitation to Friends of other 
Yearly Meetings to be present at that time, and 
especially to the Committee of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, who design io attend the new Yearly Meet- 
ing to be held in Illinois. 
On behalf the Committee, Ett GARRETSON. 
Satem, Ont», Eighth month 14th, 1875. 







































INTELLIGENCER. 


Ninth mo. 

























ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING 


Will be held at Clear Creek, Putnam county, Ij 

on Second-day, Ninth month 13th; meeting of Min. 
isters and Elders on Seventh-day preceding, both a 
10 A. M. 


This place is about 115 miles southwest of Qhj. 


cago, 10 miles southeast of Hennepin, the county 
seat, and 3 miles northwest of Magnolia. 


To reach it from Chicago, take the Chicago ang 


Rock Island R. R. to La Salle, or the Burlington ang 
Quincy R. R. to Mendota, thence by the Illinois 
Central (south) to Lostant, which is 6 or 8 mileg 
easterly from Abel Mills, whose P. O. is Mt. Palatine, 
Putnam counts, IIl. 
Bloomington and Western R. R. to Bloomington, 
then the Illinois Central (north) to Lostant. 


From Indianapolis take the 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
5th, Constantia, N.Y. 
as ee “Reading, Pa., 2 P. M. 
Abington, Pa, 3 P. M. 
Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
In Western Quarter, Circular Meetings will be 


“ “ “c 
a “ “ 


held at Centre, Del., Ninth month 12th, at 3 P. M.; 
West Grove, Tenth month, ]0th, at 3 P. M. 


ne ee 


ITEMS. 


Tue number of postal cards issued during last 


month was 14,298,000, a larger number than in any 
previous month. 


A vesseEL which arrived in New York on the 9th 


inst. reports that, on the 15th of last month, in 
latitude 49.28 north, longitude 47.47 west, she 
passed 73 icebergs between 8 A. M. and 12 M. Some 
of the bergs were very large. 


Mary Putnam Jacosi, M.D, of N. Y., has recently 


received from Paris, says the Tribune, the bronze 
medal awarded three years ago by the Academy oft 
Medicine for her graduating thesis. 
tition, Mrs. Jacobi attained the rank of from fifth 
to eighth in a class of 300—all men except herself. 
And yet Paris medical journals are complaining 
that ‘‘the admission of women students to .the 
academy has lowered its standard.—Topular Science 
Monthly. , 


In the compe- 


Nature’s BARoMETERS.—A venerable scientific 


gentleman states that spiders are the best barom- 


eters known to the world. The barometers invented 
by the scientific, he attirms, only indicate the kind 
of weather we are to have immediately ; while 
spiders unerringly tell the character of the weather 
for several days in advance. For instance, if the 
weather is likely to become rainy, windy, or in 
other respects disagreeable, the spiders make very 
short and firm the terminating filaments on which 
their webs are suspended. If, on the contrary, they 
make the terminating filaments or fastenings un- 
commonly long, the weather will continue serene 
from ten toa dozen days. Spiders usually make 
alterations in their webs once in twenty-four hours. 
If they are totally indolent, and do not even watch 
for flies, rain will speedily ensue. If the spiders 
stay out upon their nete during a shower, and seem 
actively engaged in puting affairs in a good con- 
dition, it is certain proof that the rain will be of 
short duration, and that it will be clear weather for 
some time. If, during the stormy weather, the 
spiders are seen fixing their damaged nets in the 
evening, it certainly indicates that the night will be 
pleasant and that the rain is over for the present.— 
Ex. Paper. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
















POPULAR FRIENDS’ STORE. 
Thin Goods, Reduced Prices 


Small Figured Brown Lawns, 12} cts. 

Black Hernanni’s, 37}, formerly 62}. 

Neat Plaid, Black & White Grenadine, 37}. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.00, for- 
merly $1.25. 

Black Silks, very good, $1.00 and $1.15. 

Brown Summer Silk 25 inches wide, $1.25. 

Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 

White Hernanni Shawls, $1.00, worth $3.00. 

White Hernanni Shawls, $3.00, worth $5.00. 

Mode Barege for Shawls, Desirable. 

Hand-Made, Mode or Plain Color Silk Mitts. 

Gauze Shirts, a great bargain, 25 cts 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. 7th and Arch sts., Phila. 


EST END HOUSE.—Persons desiring Board- 
ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1875. 








No, 26 


A. B. ROSS 


Informs Friends that PLAIN BONNETS may be 
had at CLEAR CREEK, ILLINOIS, at the time of 
Yearly Meeting there next month. 2t 


CRITTENDEN'S 


NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT ST., Corner of JUNIPER. 


SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 
NO CLASSES. INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL. 
Special discounts for this summer only. 
Send for Circular giving particulars. 26t 


Respecrep FRienp: 


In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. 


Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 
be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware 


the beach, can find good accommodations at the | business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 


West End House, Cape May. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 










PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 


exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- | to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 


man for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


$200 PREMIUM. 
Philadelphia First-day School Association, 


Offers the premiums hereafter named, for the 


Best Written Story of Domestic Life 


for the use of Libraries, illustrating and explaining 
the testimonies and principles of Friends, in lan- 
guage adapted to the understanding of children from 
10 to 15 years of age. 

The story to form a 12mo book of not less than 
200 pages. $200 premium for the best; $100 for 
second, $50 for third, and for such other manuscripts 
as the Association may desire to retain they will pay 
$25 each. 

The manuscripts will be examined by a competent 
Committee, after lst mo. lst, 1876, to which date 
they should be sent to SAMUEL SWAIN, care of 
Friends’ Book Association, 706 Arch St., Philada. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Speeial atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


SHELBURNE HOUSE, 


SEA END OF MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., 

Greatly enlarged, will open for second season, Fifth 

month 25th. The new Hor Barus are within two 

EDWIN ROBERTS, 

Proprietor. 








squares. 







Respectfully, 
. CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


If any are wishing board in the country for a few 





weeks, it can be obtained for four persons, by ap- 


P. M. LIPPINCOTT, 
Auburn, Salem Oo., N. J. 


E. WORTHINGTON, 


Friends’ Bonnets on Hand and Made to Order. 


420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADA, 


FURNITURE. 


plying to 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


Farnittre Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


iL Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatl¥ done 


FRIENDS’ 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 

UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. Forcatalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 


Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY, — 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


This Institution has been in successful operation 
for the last Twenty Years. A full course of study 
is pursued. The ENGLISH BRANCHES, LAN- 
GUAGES, SCIENCES, DRAWING, PAINTING, 
etc., are thoroughly and carefully taugat. Lectures 
every week. 

TERMS—$85 per Session of Twenty Weeks. 

The Fall and Winter Term commences on the 
27th of NINTH MONTH next. 

For Circulars, ete., address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 

Ercildoun Seminar 
Chester Co., Penna. 


TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes. 
OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON S8T8,, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1875. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J: Ky TAYLOR, Principal. 


2mos 


Lincoty, Loupon County, V4., 
6th Month 4th, 1875. 


Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor's 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the students, it gives me etonre to say, 
that the institution was conducted with ability and success. 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 


under the management of Friends. Regular 
Classical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
wen industry daily required, and ‘remunerated. 
all Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
lst, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address 
the President, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


EAT TOR AE 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both Sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers gy. 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca. 
tion. .Convenient of access. Send for Circular, 

S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. Y, 


WANTED A TEACHER. 


For Darby Meeting School, Salary Five Hundreg 
Dollars. A Friend preferred. Address, 
M. Fisher Longstreth, 
Sharon Hill P. O., Del. Co. Penn, © 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CoO., PA. 


Superior Buildings, home care, earnest Teachers, 
able Lecturers. 


Hon. Washington Townsend says: 


“As to the progress of my late ward, who was 
under your care and tuition for over Two Years, 1 
was well satisfied with the School, its arrangements 
and discipline, and the progress in knowledge he 
made”. 


TERM COMMENCES, 9mo. 13. 


TRUSTERS : 

LEVI K. BROWN, 
DAVID FERRIS, 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 


PEIRCE HOOPES, 
ELLIS R. MARSHALL, 
ELLWOOD MICHENER, 
HENRY S. PRATT, LEWIS PALMER, 
DARLINGTON HOOPES, 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 


HADDONFIELD ACADEMY 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Under the care of “ Friends.” Distant half hour 
from Philadelphia, by the Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad. This school will re-open ninth month, 
(Sept.) 6th, 1875. A limited number of girls and 
small boys will be taken as boarders. Thorough 
instruction, home care, pleasant rooms. Send for 
circular, and apply early to 


REBECCA ALLEN, Principal, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


Plain & Fanoy Millinery, 


9t- 637 Franklin Street, above Spring Garden. 


Furniture Warerooms No. 18 North Ninth St. 
WILLIAM HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


HARD WOOD FURNITURE, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
On HAND. 


s@ Repairing, Varnishing and Upholetering 
promptly attended to. 


p@e Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 





